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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The great moneyed institution of Great 
Britain, the Bank of England, has now been 
in existence for a period of one hundred and 
sixty years; and, although it dates its com- 
mencement five hundred and twenty years 
after the Bank of Venice, nearly one hundred 
years later than the Bank of Amsterdam, and 
about seventy-five years after that of Ham- 
burg, it has played a much more important 
part in the history of the world, although in- 
directly, and has operated more upon the 
finances and the regulation of the sinews both 
of war and commerce in Europe, than all the 
other banking institutions of the world put to- 
gether. We shall not attempt even a synop- 
sis of the history of the “Old Lady in Thread- 
needle street,” as the Bank is jocularly styled ; 





that history exists in the two respectable 8vo. | 


volumes of Mr. Francis, and in the more 
abridged publication of Mr. Lawson, in one 
volume 8vo., and to them we refer the compa- 


ratively few persons who care to go much into 
the subject. 


One of the great questions of the day which | 


will soon press for a solution, is the effect 
which the prodigious influx of gold into the 
commercial business of the world will have 
upon the currency and the monetary relations 
of society, and the various business interests 
of mankind, The Bank of England will, from 
its position, take a prominent part in this 
** gold question ;”’ and it may be worth while to 
give a brief sketch of the present position and 
céndition of that institution, the mode in which 
it is now operating, and its relations to the 


. . . | . ? ani 
great financial and commercial interests of | Proprietors capital, ’ 


England. 
The charter of the Bank of England was 
renewed by Parliament in 1833, for twenty- 


two years, or until 1855, and after that time | Post bills and seven days’ sight 


until Parliament gave a year’s notice of its 
intention to revise such charter. Parliament 
retained the power, after the lapse of ten years 
from 1833, say in 1844, to give notice to the 
Bank of a desire to revise its charter; and on 
the 6th of May, in that latter year, Sir Robert 


Peel made his famous speech in the House of| Invested in the public securities, 


Commons, in which he introduced his plan for 
remodelling the Bank, which was afterwards 
adopted, and which now forms the constitution 
and regulates the operations of that institution. 


|By Sir Robert Peel’s currency bill of 1844,| Thus the Bank, afier discharging all its lia- 
|the Bank was permitted to keep in circulation | bilities and paying off the whole of its capital 
|notes to the amount of fourteen millions ster-| at par, has an undivided profit on hand of 
\ling on national securities—being the amount £3,102,133: or, in other words, a capital of 
,of the debt due to it by the government of £17,655,133 to trade upon. Upon the 
|eleven millions, and the amount which it gen- strength of this capital, and by the authority 
erally holds of unfunded debt, about three of its charter, it is, at present, a borrower and 
| millions, in exchequer bills, &c. ; all further a lender to the following extent. It borrows 
issues beyond the fourteen millions to be based from the public— 

/on bullion actually in the vaults of the Bank. hi itd 4 siaiaalas teiea 
Thus, when the Bank holds twenty million of By notes and bills in circulation, £23,573.702 








bullion, it can legally issue its notes (inde- ee ete ; eee 
pendent of seven days’ sight or other post ata a ee er eanka 
bills) to the amount of thirty-four millions.) S"°S: C . ‘ : eee 
| This was the leading principle in Sir Robert | 44.189.679 
Peel’s new charter; and it is the foundation of | ee 
all the present operations of the Bank, We) 4 nq jt lends to the Government, £14,000,000 
should like to accomplish two objects ; first, to | "[ jydividuals on securities, - 11,773,467 


give a view of the present condition of the Bank; 
aud, secondly, an exhibit of the probable | 
effects which the increase of gold bullion may | 
have upon the Bank, end the general money | 
operations of the world. We have the mate-| 
‘rials for giving the first, but the latter subject | On the total sum that it borrows it pays no 
jis not yet ripe for discussion, We do not| interest whatever, On the amount that it 
| know either the quantity of the precious me- loans it receives interest, determined in part 
| tals produced, or the extent of the demand for, by its arrangement with the Government, end 
| them, or whether that demand is increasing or |in part by the market rate of interest. ‘The 
| decreasing. It will take time to collect all the receipts are probably something approaching 
‘elements for a correct appreciation of this/| the following : 
great phenomenon, The Bank returns to the On £11,000,000. part of the Gov- 
3d instant, as published in the Gazette, are onmnnt Gna'4 

. . RNG » 9 per cent., per 
as follows. And first as to its capacity to| 


And iavest in Government se- 
curities, - . : . 13,873,545 


39,647,512 








; ; ; agreement, - . - - £330,000 
| issue notes as legalized by its charter :— ‘On £28,647,512, canted of te : 
| The Government debt, as before | loans, public and private, and 
| stated, - ' i - £14,000,000| its public investments, probably 

Gold and silver coin and bullion |__ altogether about 24 per cent., 714,569 
| on hand. - . : 22,197,300 | For management of the national 
’ ' debt, - - - . 248,000 
Allowed to issue, - 36,197,300) caenainieai 
Had in circulation 3d July, - 22,241,175 1,292,569 





-| Thus in round numbers, it probably re- 
| Legalized circulation unemployed, 13,956,125 | ceives for interest, &c., from the State and 

Obligations of the Bank. from its private debtors, about £1,300,000 
- £14,553,000 


|perannum. We cay ‘only approximate to its 








; . uv | expenses : 
| Public deposites, - - - 7,647,476 
| Private deposites, - - - 12,968,501 | It pays to the Government for its 
| Notes in circulation, - -  22,241,175| exclusive privilege of issuing 
notes, &c., annually, - - £120,000 
bills, . ‘ a F 1,332,527 | As a composition for stamps, - 60,000 
Profits undivided, or rest, = - 3,102,133 | Expenses of issuing notes calcu- 
lated by Sir Robert Peel at - 113,000 
61,844,812 — 
Assets. 293,000 


Government debt, - : - £14,000,000 
13,873,545 
Discounts and private advances, 11,773,967 
Coin and bullion on hand, - 22,197,300 


—_—— 


61,844,812 


Clerk hire, rent, stationery, &c., we have 
no means of estimating. 

A dividend of 6 per cent. upon the stock- 
holders’ capital would leave a balance of 
£126,000, which, we suppose, would be abun- 
dantly ample to pay all expenses, seeing that 





the cost of the notes has already been allowed 
for. 

The Bank has another function to perform, 
It is bound to give in exchange for all the 
gold bullion brought to it bank notes at the 
rate of £3 17s. 9d., per ounce of gold; and as 
the gold when coined will redeem bank notes 
at the rate of £3 17s. 103d. per ounce, the 
diflerence more than covers the expense of 
coining, and leaves a small profit on the trans- 
action for the Bank; so that the more it buys 
upon these terms, the greater is the profit, 

It must not be supposed that the Bank loses 
by having such an immense stock of bullion 
in its vaults, So long as it has more than its 
entire amount of capital employed making in- 
terest, and pays no interest upon the deposits 
which it holds, of either the public or indivi- 
duals, there cannot be said to be any Joss, al- 
though there is an undoubted negation of gain, 
through the want of ability to loan ad/ that it 
is legally empowered to loan. Thus the en- 
tire capital stock of the Bank is only £17,- 
655,133, but its loans and investments bear- 
ing interest are £19,647,512. Its inactive 
surplus of £13,956,125, consists of its own 
notes, which nobody will borrow on the Bank 
terms. The Bank would undoubtedly make 
more profit if it could loan more money ; but 
it cannot be said to Jose any hing so long as 
more than double its capital is employed, and 
realizes to its stockholders annual dividends 
of at least six per cent.—London Corres, of 
National Intelligencer. 
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A South African Storm. 





Emerging after a few days from these freez- 
ing quariers, I found myself on the plains of 
the Graaf Reinet district. It was pleasant to 
feel warm again, but what I gained in caloric 
I decidedly lost in the picturesque. Never- 
ending plains of burnt grass, treeless, river- 
less, houseless—such were the attractions that 
greeted my eyes. How anything in the veg- 
etable or animal kingdom could exist there, 
seemed a perfect mystery. Yet the mystery 
is soonexplained, 1 was there when there had 
been a long-continued drought—one of those 
visitations to which these districts are espe- 
cially subject. One day the clouds began to 
gather—the wind fell—the air became oppres- 
sively suliry—and all gave notice of an ap- 
proaching storm. My horses became restive 
and uneasy, and for myself, I felt faint and 
weary to excess. My after-rider looked 
alarmed, for truly the heavens bore a fearful 
aspect, I can conceive nothing more dismal, 
than the deep, thick, black, impenetrable 
masses of clouds that surrounded us, Sud- 
denly we saw a stream of light, so vivid, so 
intensely bright, and of such immense height, 
apparently, that for a moment we were half 
blinded, while our horses snorted and turned 
sharp round away from the glare. Almost at 
the same instant burst forth a peal of thunder, 
like the artillery of all the universe discharged 
at once in our ears. There was no time to 


be lost: we stuck spurs to our horses’ flanks, 
and galloped to a mountain side, a little way 
behind us, where the quick eye of my Hotten- 
In a few minutes— 


tot had observed a cave. 








THE FRIEND. 


moments rather—we were within it, but not 
before the storm had burst forth in all its fury. 
One moment the country round was black as 
ink, the next it was a sheet of living flame, 
whiter than the white heat of the furnace. 
One long-continued, never-ceasing roar of 
thunder (not separate claps, as we hear them 
in England) deafened our ears, and each mo- 
ment we feared destruction; for more than 
once huge masses of rock, detached by the 
lightning-blast from the mountain above us, 
rolled down past our cavern with the roar of 
anavalanche. The Hottentot lay on his face, 
shutting out the sight, though he could not 
escape the sound, At length the rain-spouts 
burst forth ; and to describe how the water de- 
luged the earth would be impossible: suffice 
it, that though we had entered the cave from 
the road without passing any stream, or appa- 
rently any bed of one, when we again ven- 
tured forth from our place of shelter, three 
hours later, a broad and impassable torrent 
flowed between ourselves and the road; and 
we had to crawl] along the mountain sides on 
foot with great difficulty, and in momentary 
danger of losing our footing on its slippery 
surface, and being dashed into the roaring 
torrent, for about two miles ere we could find 
a fordable spot.—Coles’s Cape and the Caffres, 
oceciabpitios 


For * The Friend.” 
Varieties in the Slave System. 


A recent number of the Harrisburg Tele- 
graph says: 

“A coloured man, well known in Harrisburg to 
most of our business men, named James Phillips, was 
knocked down on Monday afternoon last, at the rail- 
road bridge, by one of the officers of Commissioner 
M‘Allister, who approached him under a feigned prot: 
fer of a shake of the hand; and betore he could reco- 
ver from the blow, he was secured and hurried off to 
M‘Allister’s office. Phillips was thence taken to the 
county prison, and there kept until Tuesday morning 
early, when he was taken in the cars to Baltimore, 
He has been residing in Harrisburg about fifleen 
years, He had married a respectable, industrious 
coloured woman, and had children.” 


The Harrisburg Union says it was proved | 
that Phillips escaped in 1838, and the prisoner 
admitted that he was a slave, and had run 
away from Culpepper county, Virginia. 

The Judas-like treachery of shaking hands, 
the usual mark of friendship, for the purpose 
of deceiving the man with a skin not coloured | 
like his own, that he might more certainly fell | 
him to the ground by a blow that might have 
killed him, is another trait in the officers | 
who carry out the Fugitive Law. What a} 
diabolical system to be tolerated in a Chris- 
lian professing land, amongst the loudest 
boasters of the rights of man! 

We protest against violence upon any plea ; 
we believe it is never right to do wrong, in 
the hope that good may be obtained. In the| 
following case of the three fugitives, who had 
probably been educated among blows and in- 
flictions of cruelty in various ways, no| 
doubt, it seemed a matter of course with them, 
in order to obtain one of the dearest earthly 
blessings, freedom, to resort to force. 


“ Fugitive S'aves —On the 3d inst., three fugitive | 
slaves, on their way from Kentucky to Canada, 





were arrested by Sheriff Whitman, at Detroit, and 
lodged in jail. ‘he sheriff made the arrest by order 
of a telegraphic despatch from ‘Toledo. ‘Taking it 
for granted that they were fugitives from justice, 
and desirous of ascertaining of them, if possible, in 
what their guilt consisted, he called them into the 
hall, about ten o’clock at night, for the purpose of 
questioning them as to the offence for which they had 
been arrested. Observing that the prison door was 
open, they made a sudden onset upon the jailor, 
knocked him down, and made their escape into Ca. 
nada.” — Ledger. 


“Chinese in Place of Slaves—The New Orleans 
Delta, noticing the extensive emigration of the Chi- 
nese to California, thus significantly closes its article : 
‘We are perlectly satisfied that, before long, the at- 
tention of the Louisiana planter will be corrced to the 
consideration of new and improved plans of manage- 
ment; and among them, and in the very first rank, 
we expect to find this one of Chinese labour, which, in 
almost every respect, economy inclusive, is superior to 
that now given by the African. At all events, we 
think an admixture of the two will be found worth a 
trial, as an experiment, involving no dangerous conse- 
quences.’ ”—IJ bid, 


The southern slaveholders often allege in 
extenuation of American slavery, that the 
system was entailed on them by the first set- 
tlers of the country; but the spirit which rules 
in them—the spirit of selfishness—at the loss 
of everything dear in others, here shows itself 
in its native deformity, by the Delta’s readi- 
ness to lay cruel hands on the Chinaman, and 
make a slave of him. 

The following indicates a fresh stir among 
the slavery men, to guard their vassals from 
the influence of the free blacks, and the diffu- 
sion of sentiments of their right to the bless- 
ings of liberty. 

“The Louisiana Legislature has passed a law pro- 
hibiting the emancipation of slaves in that State, ex- 


cept on condition of their being sent out of the United 
States. 

“ A bill recently reported in the Maryland Legisla- 
ture has a similar provision. 

“A very stringent bill against free negroes has been 
reported in the Virginia Legislature, the enforcement 
ot which will drive them out of the State."—D. News. 


“The Orphan’s Court of Montgomery county, Md , 
is binding out all free coloured children not provided 
for by their parents.”—J bid. 


“The County Court of Loudon county, Va., has or- 
dered the sheriff to sell for public hire, ubout one hun. 
dred free negroes, who have neglected to pay their 
taxes. ‘They are to be hired out at not less than ten 
cents a day until the debts are paid.”"—Jbid, 





God’s Goodness in Nature.—God made the 
present earth as the home of man ; but had he 
meant it as a mere lodging, a world less beau- 
tiful would have served the purpose. There 
was no need for the carpet of verdure, or the 
ceiling of blue—no need for the mountains 
and cataracts and forests—no need for the 
rainbow, no need for the flowers. A big round 
island, half of it arable, and half of it pasture, 
with a clump of trees in one corner, and a 
magazine of fuel in another, might have held 
and fed ten millions of people; and a hundred 
islands, all made on the same pattern, big and 
round, might have held and fed the population 
of the globe. But man is something more 
than the animal which wants lodging and 
food. He has a spiritual nature, full of keen 
perceptions and decp sympathies, He has an 
eye for the sublime and the beautiful, and his 
kind Creator has provided man’s abode with 











affluent materials for these nobler tastes. 
has built Mount Blanc and molten the lakes 
in which its shadow sleeps. He has intoned 
Niagara’s thunder, and has breathed the 
zephyr which sweeps its spray. He has 
shagged the steeps with its cedars, and spread 
the meadow with its king-cups and daisies, 
He has made it a world of fragrance and mu- 
sic—a world of brightness and symmetry—a 
world where the grand and the graceful, the 
awful and the lovely, rejoice together. In 
fashioning the home of man, the Creator had 
an eye to something more than convenience, 
and built not a barrack, but a palace—not a 
workshop, but an Alhambra; something which 
should not only be very comfortable, but very 
splendid and very fair. Something which 
should rejoice the soul of its inhabitant, and 
even draw forth the “ very good” of compla- 
cent Deity, 
—_—__————" 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


A Word of Encouragement. 





He 


THE FRiENT. 





not ouly harmless in themselves, but peculiar- 
ly calculated to benefit the rising generation ; 
yet I believe it must be obvious to every reli- 
giously reflecting mind, that there are many 
things connected therewith, which are calcu- 
lated to lessen our relish for things divine, 
and to draw the mind away from the pure 
teachings of unerring Wisdom. It therefore 
becomes us as we value our best interest, to 
be very watchful over all our ways, and guard 
against those things which have a tendency to 
lead the mind away from the Fountain of life, 
and to mar in us the beauty and the purity of 
the righteousness of God. 

Although there may be many things relat- 
ing to the kingdom of our Redeemer which 
we do not fully understand, and which appear 
mysterious in our present state of advance- 
ment Zionward, yet this should be no cause 
of discouragement ; for our heavenly Father 
does not see meet in his wisdom to open all 
things at once to the understanding, but by 
degrees as we are able to bear them. Let us 


It is with feelings of deep interest and long- | then be concerned to dwell lowly, and sit hum- 


ings for the eternal welfare of the younger | 
class in our Society, that I again feel induced | 
to offer a word of encouragement to them, | 
believe there are those scattered up and down 
amongst us, not only of my own age, but} 
among the children also, who are often bowed 
in suffering for their Redeemer’s sake, and 
whose spirits are striving to overcome the 
world, that they may gain an eternal inherit- 
ance in the world to come. 

May these accept the salutation of love, and 
a word of encouragement as from a fellow 
traveller, toiling with them through this earth- 
ly pilgrimage, and labouring for the same 
eternal rest and peace in that kingdom where | 
no unclean thing canenter. In order to attain 
unto a state of bliss in the land of eternal rest, 
may we be individually more and more con- 
cerned to stand in the Truth, yea, in the spirit 
thereof, however scattered we may be as re- 
spects each other, or the living members of 
the church of Christ. 

Although some of us may feel as though we 
have peculiar claims upon the sympathy and 
care of our elder Friends, on account of our 
lonely and tried situations, yet let us not dwell 
too much upon their apparent indifference. 
Let us not stumble at the faults of our fathers, 
but weep with them when they weep, and for 
them when they err; and let us also bear in 
mind, that we do not always know how much 
real anxiety they may feel on our account, 
however indifferent many of them may ap- 
pear; and that even if they did appreciate all 
our sorrow and conflict of spirit, it would be 
very far from being in their power rightly to 
administer to our necessities, unless they de- 
rived their qualifications from the alone Source 
and Fountain of all good. Therefore, may 
we ever look unto Him who is able to give 
strength to the weak, and grace to the needy, 
who knoweth what we have need of before we 
ask him, and can liberally supply all our real 
wants. 

There are at the present day many associa- 
tions formed among us, for the avowed object 
of moral and intellectual improvement ; and 
Such associations may appear to many to be 





bly at his feet, for the nearer we dwell to the 
Fountain of life, the faster and the more clear- 
ly will the mysteries of his kingdom be un- 
folded to our view; and thus when we shall 
have arrived to more advanced years and ex- 
perience, we shall be enabled to look upon the 
past with pleasure and rejoicing, and our 
hearts will be filled with humble thankfulness 
unto our heavenly Father, for having brought 
us on in our journey toward the land of eter- 
nal rest. As we abide in Him, we shall ex- 
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Spirit of our God, for the sake of gratifying 
ithe libertine spirit of the world? Shall we, 
for the sake of complying with these requests, 
make a sacrifice of all that we hold dear ?— 
of all the knowledge of heavenly things to 
which we have attained through the mercies 
of our Redeemer? Shall we now look back 
upon our past conflicts as of no account, yea, 
look back with contempt upon the day when 
we were lifted from the miry clay that we 
might serve the Lord? Shall we, I say, make 
a sacrifice of all these things, and thereby lose 
our hope of true peace on earth and joy in 
heaven, for the sake of the momentary grati- 
fications of this world, or through a fear of 
offending a friend, a brother, or a sister? 

May our prayers arise in every season of 
conflict, that we may be stayed upon that 
never-changing Rock, where alone there is 
safety to the weary traveller. 

Although there are many things which 
have a tendency to discourage and dishearten, 
yet we have abundant evidence of the good- 
ness and protecting care of our heavenly Fa- 
ther towards those who trust in Him. Yea, I 
believe there are those amongst us who can in 
truth call Jesus, Lord ; and who can say that 
he is their source of joy and peace while pass- 
ing through this vale of tears. 

What a blessed state for us to attain unto, 
is that in which we can call Jesus Lord by the 
Holy Ghost, for here we feel that by the 
washing and the purging of his purifying 
power, we have become as the sons of God, 
and hence there is begotten in us the spirit of 


perience him to be our all in all, our Rock of| adoption, whereby we can cry, Abba, Father. 


sure defence, and there will be granted us a 
quict habitation where none shall be able to 
make us afraid. 

Ah, what a blessed state for all to come 
into, and how much more to be valued than 
all the pleasures of the world, What an un- 
speakable satisfaction to feel that there is an 
Arm underneath, that is able to support in 
every hour of trial, to take away the sting of 
death, and to deprive the grave of victory. 

Although the present reward for well doing, 
and the hope of joy eternal, does greatly tend 


to lessen the weight of affliction, nevertheless | 


we may be at times almost ready to sink into 
a state of despair, and are prone to think that 
our several lots are hard to be endured. Well, 


Such are favoured to feel from time to time 
that as they remain faithful to the leadings of 
unerring Wisdom, they will be enabled at last 
to enter a resting-place in the many mansions 
of eternal bliss, where they will he permitted 
to bless our God, and sing praises, high 
praises, unto his name forever and ever. 
G. H. 

Evans, N. Y., Ninth mo., 1852. 


es 


LET HIM ALONE. 


Let him alone! Methinks it should startle 
jthousands, if it could meet them in their 
dreams of bliss and contentedness with this 
| world’s goods, Ephraim is wedded to idols ; 





let us remember for our encouragement, that| he has chosen the world for his portion, and 
the ransomed and redeemed of the Lord of| likes it; he has set his heart upon the things 
every age and every clime, have been brought | of time and sense, and ‘finds them sufficient 


out of great tribulation; they have been often 


deeply tried, and borne down in suffering for | 


their Redeemer’s sake, So likewise must we 


in our day and generation be subject to trials | 
We may sometimes be} 
brought into suffering by being invited and) 


and temptations. 


urged to act in various ways that are incon- 
sistent with our sense of duty; and in order 
to maintain obedience to the Divine impres- 
sions in our own heart, we may have to deny 
the request of our most intimate friends, even 
when we have no particular reason to assign 
for our noncompliance therewith, which may 
make us appear to them as possessing a stub- 
born or an unyielding disposition. But though 
we may thus be brought into a strait, yet 
shall we disregard the holy impressions of the 


‘to his happiness; his cup is full; his spirit is 
sated ; he drinks it eagerly, and does not wish 
|for more. Let him alone; do not rouse him 
from his dreams to tell him it is no reality ; do 
not disturb his conscience, or mar his plea- 
sures, or wake his fears, or check his hopes ; 
he has made his choice, let him have it, and 
abide it; | have done with him, O God, ra- 
ther than pass such a sentence upon us, pur- 
sue us forever with thy chastening rod! If 
we have an idol that we love too much, better 
|that it be deshed in pieces before our eyes ; 
better that the scorpion-sting of sorrow chase 
from our bosoms every thought of bliss ; bet- 
ter, far better, that we be the wretched and 
miserable of the earth, than that we be left to 
such a prosperity, a happy dream, from which 
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the only waking will be eternal misery. 
While he deigns to correct us, there is hope 
in the very zenith of our folly. While he 
pursues our sins with punishment, mocks our 
wild hopes, mars our mad schemes, and blights 
our expectations, there is hope that he will 
save us from the eternal consequences of our 
folly. But when he lets us alone ; when the 
careless conscience feels no pang, the stupe- 
fied conscience sounds no alarm, all on earth 
goes well with us, and no warning from hea- 
ven reaches us; when, in the enjoyment of 
this world’s good, the Giver is forgotten, and 
no evil comes of it; when the laws of our 
Creator are broken and disregarded, and no 
punishment ensues; when we prefer time to 
eternity, and earth to heaven, and sin to holi- 
ness, and remain happy withal, start not our 
bosoms at the thought? He may have said 
of us, as he said of Ephraim, “ Let him 
alone.”—Caroline Fry. 


Selected. 
THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


S.ildier, go—but net to claim 
Mould’ring spoils of earth-born treasure ; 
Not to build a vaunting name, 
Not tu dwell in tents of pleasure. 
Dream not that the way is smooth, 
Hope not that the thorns are roses; 
‘Turn no wishful eye of youth 
Where the sunny beain reposes ; 
Thou hast sterner work to do, 
Hosts to cut thy passage through: 
Close behind thee gulls are ‘burning 1 _— 
Forward! there is no returning, 


Soldier, rest—but not for thee 
Spreads the world her downy pillow; 
On the rock thy couch must be, 
While around thee chafes the billow; 
Thine must be a watchful sleep, 
Wearier than anotier’s waking ; 
Such a charge as thou dost keep, 
Brooks no moment of forsaking. 
Sleep as on the battle-field— 
Girded, grasping sword and shield : 
Foes thou canst not name or number, 
Steal upon thy broken slumber, 


Soldier, rise—the war is done: 
Lo, the hosts of hell are flying, 
*T was thy Lord the battle won; 
Jesus vanquish’d them by dying. 
Pass the stream—before thee lies 
All the conquer’d land of glory ; 
Hark! what songs of rapture rise, 
These proclaim the victor’s story. 
Soldier, lay thy weapons down, 
Quit the sword, and take the crown; 
Triumph, all thy foes are hanish’d, 
Death is slain, and earth has vanish’d! 


ae 
For ‘** The 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of ‘Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


Friend,’ 


(Continued from page 12.) 


After being some weeks at Christiana Hust- 
ler’s, William thus wrote: “ My indisposition 
increased so that I was detained here for near 
three weeks, although I made several attempts 


to journey forward. Indeed, my mind got so 
overwhelmed with discouragements, that 1 
think it exceeded almost anything I had here- 
tofore known, I [had been} desirous of get- 
ting forward through what appeared as a 
clearing out from this land, with a hope and 
desire of taking a summer passage to my na- 
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tive land, where 1 might again enjoy ‘the SO-| wards, from hearing ‘that I was to o be there, 
ciety of my near relations and intimate friends,| althou oh there was no invitation from me, 
witha] that of my beloved and precious wife,| Now | “took them as I found them. I slept at 
who had given me up so cheerlully for now| George Jones’s; here I sold my gig for about 
three years, and to whom my return would be| four guineas as than it cost me. “On First- 
so particularly acceptable, {t has indeed been | day, ‘the 4th of E ighth month, | was at Stock- 
an exceedingly conflicting time in the pros-| port meeting in the forenoon, and at Manches- 
pect of leaving here, and not feeling my mind|ter in the evening. Stayed at Manchester 
so liberated as to have that comfortable peace, | until Sixth-day, in which time I sold my horse. 
for which I had been given up to leave all. On Sixth. day, went to Warrington, and on 

3ut as health is no more at our command| Seventh-day morning had a meeting there 


than length of days, patient resignation and 
submission appeared all that could be [attain- 
ed] in the present case, and necessary to be 
laboured for. On Fifth-day, the 18th of Sev- 
enth month, I had got so much better, that I} 
went to Joseph Firth’s and lodged, 
and valued friend Christiana Hustler and her 
daughter, accompanied me next day to their) 
Monthly Meeting at Brigghouse. I returned | 
to Toothell and lodued. On Seventh-day, 
went to Huddersfield, and on First-day attend- 
ed their meeting fore and afiernoon to some 
satisfaction, and had some public service there- 
in. My aforesaid friends came so far with 
me, and stayed until Second-day evening. 1 
tarried until Third-day morning, and then set 
off for Manchesier, getting there in the even- 
ing very much overdone with the fatigue, be- 
ing weak and feeble, and withal considerably 
unwell, On Fourth-day morning, gave over 
the prospect of getting to Liverpool that day, 
thirty-six miles, and stayed meeting at Man- 
chester. On Filth-day, was at Stockport 
week-day meeting, and slept at George Jones's, 
On Sixth- day, went to Warrington, and on 


Seventh-day, to Liverpool, to my kind friends | 


James and Mary Cropper, where I was re-| 
ecived witha hearty welcome. On First-day, 
the 28th, attended meeting fore and afiernoon, 
On Second-day, went to see several ships 
making ready to sail for America, but the two 
that my mind was most inclined to, did not 
expect to sail before the middle of the Eighth 
month.” . 

During this day William wrote a letter to 
his wife, from which the following is taken 
‘« My precious dear, I salute thee again in that 
which is unchangeable. I still remain the same 
poor creature, beset with fightings and with 


fears, and many discouragements, lest I should|s 


one day fall by the hand of Saul. I was | 
ready to rejoice since the London Yearly| 
Meeting, in a prospect that this country was 
like to be left clear of American Friends; but 
William Tuke said, his daughter Ann Alex- 
ander expects the company of Henry Hull on 
her return, I can say but little, for I know | 
but little, but I suppose ad/ may be well that is 
right.” 

“On Third-day, William went to Morley, 
where the next day he attended the Monthly | 
Mecting to some satisfaction. He lodged at 
the house of Eleanor Barlow, whose husband | 
had deceased since he was at that place be-' 
fore. ‘Their six children he notes as appear- 
ing hopeful. “On Fifth-day,” he adds, “ at- 
tended Stockport week-day meeting to satis- 
faction. My way was considerably opened 
amongst them to labour in the ministry. ‘This 
day week I was quite shut up there, pretty 
many having come in, as I was told alter. 


My kind| 


with Friends. 1 have a hope that divers of 
these [last] meetings were to a good degree of 
| satisfaction.” 

He returned to Liverpool on p vay ng 
[the 10th,] where he stayed a few days, in 
which time he visited the ship William Penn, 
jin which he proposed returning to America, 
On Fifth-day, he was at the Monthly Meeting 
at Chester, for Chester, Franly, and Nampt- 
wick, which he characterizes as “a very 
small, weak meeting.” He attended a few 
more meetings, and. returning to Liverpool, 
commenced getting his things ‘togethe sr for his 
voyage. He remained until the time of sail- 
ing, principally in that city, going out to Hard- 
shaw to attend the Monthly “Me eting on Filth- 
day, and returning that evening. 

Of William Jackson’s return to his native 
land we have no account, but we may conceive 
the satisfaction experienced by him, when he 
was permitted once more to meet his beloved 
wife. Peace of mind appears to have been 
his portion, in the retrospect of his late labours 
and sufferings amongst his backsliding bre- 
thren abroad, and the returning certificates 
given him in England and Ireland, indicate 
that his honest, upright zeal, for primitive 
| Quakerism, was acceptable to the rightly- 
concerned members amongst those where he 
had travelled. 

Some rest was now granted him in the 
bosom of his family from outward travel, but 
doubtless he was still kept in the spiritual har- 
ness, through the baptisms and exercises 
which the Great Head of the Church ever 


.|dispenses to his obedient children whilst mem- 


bers of the church militant, ‘There is no 
safely putting off the armour, until the victory 
is won,—until the blessed welcome has been 
sounded,—Death is swallowed up of victory ! 
“Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” 

The spirit of the world which had so nearly 
destroyed the life of Quakerism in many parts 
‘of England, had made fearful inroads upon it 
‘in America, Not so much in many places 
through mixing with the multitude of religious 
| professors of ‘other denominations, imbibing 
their spirit, and seeking to stand well with 
them, as was the case in “England, but through 
‘drinking i in the world’s spirit, in a thirst after 
gain, in worldly-mindedness, This with a 
strange mixture of professed spirituality of a 
high order , and secret infidel principles, mani- 
fested in an undue estimate of the power of 
human reason, and the purity of unregenerated 
human nature, soon gave cause of lear and 
exercise to all the Lord’s faithful and discern- 
ing servants, 





(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 


Selections from Penn's Preface to Barelay's 
Works, 


When the religious principles of experienced 
servants of Jesus Christ are assailed, men 
whom thousands have regarded as bearing an 
unquestionable testimony to the truths of the 
Gospel, and by whose works many have been 
convinced and brought to own the same doc- 
trines, and walk in obedience to the light and 
Grace of God, it is natural to turn to the 
testimony of eminent cotemporaries, to see 
what have been their estimate of the labours 
of such witnesses of Jesus. It is a happy cir- 
cumstance that it fell to the lot of William 
Penn, to write the Preface to the printed 
works of Robert Barclay, from which we pro- 
pose to make some selections, both for the 
sake of the clear scriptural doctrines it con- 
tains, and the occasional expression of his 
opinion of the writer and his excellent works. 
In the first place, we shall make a few extracts 
from William Penn’s testimony to the memo- 
ry of that great man, 

“ Surprising,” he says, “was the news of 
the death of dear Robert Barclay, to me par- 
ticularly, from the share I claimed in him, 
and the esteem I had for him. But that which 
gave weight to my sorrow, was the loss that 
thereby comes to the church of God, and espe- 
cially in Scotland. His many and excellent 
gilts by nature, acquisition and grace, his zeal 
and integrity, his labour and love so effectu- 
ally shown in the time he lived, both in his 
ministry, writings and other services, and that 
he lived no longer, who was so well fitted to 
live for the service and honour of the Truth, 
and the good of God’s people, must render his 
death more afflicting to all those, that desire 
to be reckoned of that number. It was a com- 
plaint of old, that the righteous were taken 
away and none laid it to heart. I pray God 
that the taking away of this accomplished 
minister of Christ in the prime of his age, 
with other precious and honourable brethren 
of late, may be laid close to heart by the 
friends of God, especially where his and their 
service lay, and he and they have been most 
conversant. 

“ The overcasting of so many bright stars 
almost together, and of the first magnitude in 
our horizon, from our bodily view, is not the 
least token to me of an approaching storm, 
and perhaps so dreadiul, that we may have 
fresh cause to think them happy, that are de- 
livered from the evils that may ensue, But 
this also calls every one home to his own 
dwelling, to find and feel Him that repairs all 
losses, and supplies all wants, and is all toa 
faithful people, that they can need or desire.” 

After speaking of his convincement and 
union with the Society, he says, “* He was 
much exercised in controversy, from the many 
contradictions that fell upon the Truth, and 
upon him for its sake, in his own country 


chiefly, in which he ever acquitted himself 


with honour to the Truth; particularly by his 
Apology for the Christian divinity, protessed 
by the people called Quakers ; which contains 
a collection of our principles, our enemies’ 
objections, and our answers, augmented and 
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rities for confirmation.” 

“We sometimes travelled together both in 
this kingdom and in Holland, and some parts 
of Germany, and were inward in divers ser- 
vices from first to last; and the apprehension 
and sense I had of him was this; he loved the 
Truth and way of God, as revealed among us, 
above all the world, and was not ashamed of 
it before men, but bold and able in maintain- 
ing it. Sound in judgment, strong in argu- 
ment, cheerful in travails and sufferings, of a 
pleasant disposition, yet solid, plain and exem- 
plary in his conversation. He was a learned 
man, a good Christian, an able minister, a 
dutiful son, a loving husband, a tender and 
careful father, an easy master, and a good 
and kind neighbour and friend.” 

William Penn commences his preface to the 
works of his dear friend Robert Barclay in this 
way: “ When the Son of God had wrought 
that mighty miracle of feeding five thousand 
persons with only five loaves and two small 
fishes, he said to his disciples, ‘ Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.’ 
This preface no sooner fell to my share, than 
this passage was brought to my mind, and 
very aptly to the occasion, For our blessed 
Lord having also effectually gathered and fed 
his people by his disciples in this generation, 
it is a duty we owe to God and ourselves, as 
well as to them, that we gather up the remain- 
der of their testimonies of love and service, 
that so nothing be lost. ‘To God we owe it 
for his unspeakable benefit; to ourselves for 
our example and instruction, and to the me- 
mories of such deceased brethren, as their just 
but fairer and more lasting monuments, than 
those of engraven tables of marble, or statues 
of brass. As their works look beyond this 
world, so their praise will outlive it. There 
is an unfading glory in the labours of good 
men; and though death is permitted to draw 
a dark shadow over their persons, they will | 
live in the just reputation of their good works, | 





the lively characters of their undying pious} 
minds. I[t cannot wither their fame, or obli- 
viate their names; on the contrary, death) 
often silences envy, and augments their de- 
served praise, 

“The author of these collected labours was | 
one of these. Not therefore for ostentation, | 
or to indulge a worldly custom, but to the’ 
glory of the invisible God, the edification of 
his church, the benefit of all people, and as a} 
testimony of our respect to the deceased au- | 
thor, and of his fidelity, and service to the| 
Truth, this volume is published. Plain, sound | 
Christian divinity, the most glorious, and en- 
tertaining object of the soul of man is the sub-| 
ject-matter of this book—divinity in all the| 





right senses of the word. Faith and practice, | 
which is the course mankind should steer| 
through this world to the haven of everlasting | 
rest, as we cannot find a better subject, so it| 
will be hard to find it better treated and fol-| 
lowed, not because he was more of a scholar| 
than some others, but in that he was more 
gifted than many others, For this knowledge | 
of divinity comes not by the means of univer- 
sity learning, but that of the school of Christ, | 
by the illumination of his light and Spirit, and | 

i 


| be engaged either in prayer or praise. 


the holy doctrine and discipline of his cross— 
in one great, but true word, REGENERATION; 
which is an experimeutal science, and to be 
had without money and without price, and 
that both by gentle and simple, rich and poor, 
&c., but not without labour and travail. 

*“« This made our blessed Lord say, * Labour 
not for the bread that perishes, but that which 
endureth unto everlasting life.’ And the apos- 
tle tells us, we must work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling; and give diligence 
to make our calling and election sure. It 
consists of divers operations, but all by the 
same Light and Spirit, and because all have 
need of it, all partake of it, that they may 
profit by it. It enlightens all that come into 
the world, says the beloved disciple; and 
whatsoever may be known of God, his mind 
and will, is manifested in them; for God, by 
the revelation of this Light, hath shown it unto 
them, says the apostle to the Romans. And 
again, whatsoever is reproved, is made mani- 
fest by it; it is made the touchstone of our 
lives and conversation, for we are to bring 
our deeds to it, 

“It leads to the benefit of the blood of Jesus, 
that cleanseth from all sin, and gives us fel- 
lowship with God, and one with another, as 
his children and people. It is our armour 
also against all the fiery darts, and furious 
assaults, and crafty workings of Satan, our 
great and common enemy. The nations of 
them that are saved, must walk in this light; 
yea, it is the light of the soul on earth, and 
the light of the spirits of the just made perfect 
in heaven, too, in the divers degrees of it. 
Man is in darkness, as to divine matters, until 
he turns to this blessed light in him; which is 
the true manifestation of the Son of God to, 
and in the soul and mind of man—the real 
seed and root of all Divine knowledge and life 
in man, which only gives him a right sense 
and savour of Divine things, and of that im- 
mortality, he otherwise vainly talks of, and 


” 
| hopes for, 


(To be continued.) 


—S_ 
For“ The Friend.” 
Sleeping in Meeting—A Dream, 


It is no want of charity to say, that those 
who are asleep in meeting, cannot be perform- 


ing acceptable worship; and those who are in 
the practice of wilfully going to sleep as regu- 
larly as they go to meeting, convert the act of 
protessed worship into a solemn mockery of 
the Most High. As all acceptable worship 
must be performed under the immediate influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, we can readily sup- 
pose that many who sit becomingly in our 


| religious meetings, may not nevertheless have 


their minds gathered to where the teachings of 
that Spirit are to be known, and consequent- 
ly, we may fear that many are not spiritual 
worshippers, though therein we may be de- 
ceived; but respecting those who are asleep, 
there can be no mistake; while they are dead 
to all around them, there can be no watch or 
struggle maintained, and their hearts cannot 
And 
yet very good Christians may be sorely tried 
and tempted with drowsiness in meetings, but 








without sin, unless the temptation is yielded 
to. In a communication made by the late 
venerable John Cox, in Arch street meeting, 
during one of his last visits to Philadelphia, 
he addressed himself particularly to such as 
were tried in this manner; remarking, in sub- 
stance, that persons of sensitive religious feel- 
ings, were apt to think if a feeling of drowsi- 
ness came over them in our religious meetings, 
and they were obliged to struggle to keep 
awake, that undoubtedly the life of religion 
had nearly left them, and spiritual death had 
come over them, or they could not be thus 
tried ; but this was a delusion of the adversary, 
who was anxious to beguile them to give up 
the conflict. If they would but struggle on, 
and apply in living faith, to Him who is a pre- 
sent help in the needful time, he would deliver 
from this temptation, as well as from all 
others, That the best of people were liable to 
be tried in this manner, &c. 

We once heard of an incident respecting 
sleeping in meeting, from which we think 
much instruction may be derived, and we will 
relate it for the benefit of the readers of * The 
Friend.” The subject of it was a Friend who 
herself occasionally gave way to sleeping in 
meeting, and who, though eonscious that it 
was wrong, yet, like many others who fall into 
the same weakness, did not fully realize how 
much she lost thereby. 

On one occasion while in meeting, she fell 
asleep and dreamed in substance as follows, 
She thought she was occupying her usual seat 
in the meeting, observing those who were as- 
sembled with her, and who were sitting in 
profound silence, when suddenly the door of 
the meeting-house opened, and a man dressed 
in a plain garb entered, having a tightly-cov- 
ered basket hanging on his arm. His coun- 
tenance was grave, but with an inexpressible 
sweetness, His entrance did not appear to be 
noticed by the meeting generally, and afier 
looking over it with complacency, he walked | 
up into the preachers’ gallery, carrying his 
basket with him, He now began to observe | 
each individual attentively as he passed along | 
before them, and ever and anon he put his 
hand into his basket, and took out something 
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From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
Progress of Science in 1851. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


CAST-IRON BUILDINGS. 


The applicability of cast-iron to the con- 
struction of buildings, was first discovered in 


this country by Mr. Bogardus, of New York 


who, after trying, without success, to interest 
capitalists here in the matter, went to Eng- 


In 


land, where he was equally unsuccessful. 
that country wrought-iron had been used fo 
building ; but, although the advantages of cast 


iron were obvious, it was thought that Mr. 
Bogardus had over-estimated the strength of 


the United 
States, and eventually succeeded in obtaining 


the material. He returned to 


the necessary capital to carry out his plan 
business in New York. The discovery o 
gold in California was literally the circum 
stance which crowned the invention of Mr 


Bogardus with its present success. ‘The sud 
|den demand for large houses there, the wan 


iron for brick and wood in house-building 


on two streets, and is five stories in height. 


| During the past year, a tower of cast-iron has 


been erected in New York, to sustain a fire- 
bell, weighing 20,000 pounds. This tower is 


ter, Some three years since, when the first 





which he put into the laps of many of those 
who were quietly seated before him. One 
thing was observable, that those on whom he 
bestowed his gifts, appeared to receive them 
with great delight, while those to whom he 
gave nothing, were apparently almost uncon- 
scious of his presence. ‘The Friend’s curiosity 
being aroused, she inquired of a worthy Friend 
who sat alongside of her, who the stranger | 
was, and what he was doing. The reply was, 
It is the Saviour; his basket is filled with 
blessings, and he is distributing them to those 
who are waiting to receive them. As He was 
now approaching where they were seated, the 
sleeping Friend’s feelings were greatly excited. 
He stood before her, and his hand was thrust 
in under the cover of his basket. He regard- | 
ed her for a moment, and then saying sadly | 
—She is asleep—he passed her by, and depo- 
sited a blessing in the lap of her next neigh- 
bour. The shock complctcly aroused her, 
and it was said she was ever after cured of 
sleeping in mecting. 


| 
| 
| 





jiron building was erected in New York, | 


consent was very reluctantly given by the 


“.* . . ' 
|authorities to its construction, on the ground | 
| of danger to firemen from bursting in case of 


fire, 
IRON PAVEMENTS. 


The use of iron plates, as a pavement for 
streets, has been introduced, during the past 
year, in some parts of the city of Glasgow, 
Scotland, with great success, ‘The pavement 
consists of plates about three quarters of an 
inch thick, three feet long, and eighteen inches 
broad, ‘The upper surface is grooved, so as 
to resemble in some measure the interstices 
between paving-stones, only that the grooves 
are not in continuous straight lines, but a sort 
of zig-zag, so as to prevent most effectually 
horses’ feet from slipping. The plates are 


rabbeted on the edges, the one resting on and 
supporting the other throughout the whole 
The joints are so close that none of 
the material forming the bed or substratum 
can ooze upwards, as is the case with ordi- 


serics, 





and is now doing a very large and increasing 


of ordinary building materials. and the high 
prices of labour, forced the people of that 
State, and those from the Atlantic States, spe- 
culating in California property, to look favour- 
ably on the plan for the substitution of cast- 


New York merchants first sent such houses 
thither, which, being put up in a day for each 
month required for the erection of an English 
wrought-iron building, and answering better 
in many other respects, caused so many orders 
to be returned for similar houses, that the in- | 
ventor was soon compelled to increase his 
force, so as to make his factory one of the 
leading industrial establishments of New York. 
A cast-iron building from this establishment | 
has been put up in Baltimore, for the office of | 
the Baltimore Sun, which ranges for 150 feet | 


ninety feet in height and twenty feet in diame- | 








nary pavement, and which causes not only 
the irregularities of the surface, but most of 
the dust and mud which disfigure the streets 
and annoy passengers. The plates are laid 
upon a bed of sand, with some lime intermix- 
ed, but not sufficient to give it the coherence 
of concrete. The surface being levelled, the 
plates are laid on it with great facility and 
rapidly, and being pressed down with a wooden 
hammer until a solid uniform bearing is attain- 
ed, the operation is complete. As compared 
with the best stone causewaying, there is much 
less noise, jolting, and materially diminished 
friction or resistance ; while the footing for the 
horses is fully more secure than on the best 
granite paving. At the present price of iron, 
the iron pavement would cost from 7s. 6d. to 
8s. 6d., according to thickness, per square 
yard; whilst granite paving costs in Glasgow 
from 8s, to 9s., and in London from 12s, to 
14s, 6d. the yard. The cost of laying and 
preparation will be certainly not more, if not 
less, for the iron than for the stone paving, 
and the probable increased endurance, apart 
from its other tested advantages, will, we 
should think, throw the preponderance of 


economy vastly into the iron scale.-—G/asgow 
Journal, 
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PNEUMATIC PILE FOUNDATION, 


The Civi) Engineer and Architect’s Journal, 
for December, furnishes the following descrip- 
tion of a system of foundation extensively used 
in Great Britain, but little known or appreci- 
ated in this country. ‘The method in question 
is known under the name of Potts’ Pneumatic 
| Process, and consists in employing as piles, 
hollow iron cylinders, to the head of which a 
powerful air-pump can be connected. The 
pile is placed in the proper position, the air 
from the interior exhausted, and, a stream of 
water, sand, shingle and gravel, rushing up 
from below, the pile sinks gradually into the 
displacement made to any required depth. It 
is, therefore, a kind of sub-aquatic excavation, 
the lower end of the hollow pile being con- 
verted into a kind of scoop worked by the air- 
pump on the platform above. In this way, 
hollow iron piles, three feet in diameter, have 
been sunk to the depth of 78 feet, through a 
material that would not admit the penetration 
of a screw, or of a wooden pile, to a greater 
depth than 20 feet. After the piles have been 
sunk any required distance, they may be ex- 
hausted of their contents, and filled with con- 
crete, which, before the decay of the exterior 
iron shell, will form an artificial stone pile of 
great strength and durability. 

In the recent construction of a bridge across 
the Shannon, for the Midland Great Western 
| Railway, cylinders ten feet in diameter were 
used successfully, in the place of hollow piles, 
by the method described. Hitherto the piles 
employed for Potts’ process for sea-beacons 
and other structures, have been of very small 
diameter, so that the proceedings we have just 
described are of the greatest importance. A 
cylinder of ten feet diameter gives a large 
bearing, and four such cylinders will carry a 
large tablier or platform for a pier, and which 
can be put down without coffer-dams or o:her 
preparatory works, thereby greatly reducing 


| 


} 
| 











the expense of submarine foundations, Here 
neither cofferdams, caissons, steam-engine 


pump, nor diving-bells are wanted, only an | 


air-pump of adequate power, which can be 
easily carried about and rigged anywhere. It} 
will be obvious that unless sunk from the in- 
side, (where there would be as much trouble | 
for pumping as by the pneumatic process, and 
very much labour and expenditure of time,) 
any external application of power would, if it 
could be employed, exercise a very unfavour- 
able effect upon the material of the cylinder, 
Indeed, a force of much less than 13 Ibs. to 
the square inch would smash a hollow cylin- 
der to pieces, Then, again, it is to be ob- 
served, that ten feet is by no means the limit 
of the diameter to which the cylinders can be 
carried, so that it is open to engineers to de- 
sign works i in situations and under economical | 
conditions, where hitherto the resources of| 
art were insufficient to meet the emergency. 


(To be continued.) 


saint 

Wise Method.—Two good men once differ- 
ed on some point so strongly, as to get very 
angry with each other. ‘Remembering the 
exhortation of the apostle, “ Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath,” just before sun- 
set one of them went to the other, and knock- 
ing at the door, his offended friend came and | 
opened it, and seeing who it was, started back 
in astonishment and surprise; the other, at | 
the same time, cried out, “ The sun is almost | 
down.” This unexpected salutation softened | 
the heart of his friend into affection, and he 
returned for answer, ‘* Come in, brother, come 
in.” What a happy method of conciliating 
matters, of redressing grievances, and of re- 
conciling brethren. 





About to Move.—A Christian does not turn | 


his back upon the fine things of this world 
because he has no natural capacity to enjoy | 
them, no taste for them ; but because the Holy 
Spirit has shown him greater and better | 
things. 
fade ; he wants something that a man can} 
take with him to another world, He is like a 
man who has had notice to quit his house, and 
having secured a new one, he is no more anx- 
ious to repair, much less to embellish and | 
beautify the old one; his thoughts are upon | 
the removal, \f you hear him converse, it is| 
upon the house to which he is going. Thither | 
he sends his goods ; and thus he declares | 
plainly what he is seeking.—Cecid. 
cubilia 

Every time you avoid doing wrong, you 
increase your inclination to do that which is| 
right. 
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TENTH MONTU 2, 1852. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


We had hoped to have received a copy of 
the printed minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
by this time, but have been disappointed, We | 
therefore lay before our readers the informa- 
tion respecting its proceedings, contained in 


He wants flowers that will never | i 
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different letters that we have received, and 
| will hereafter take from the minutes anything 
likely to be of particular interest to them, 

‘The meeting was opened at the usual time 
on Second-day, the 6th of the Ninth month, 
| (the meeting of Ministers and Elders having 
been held on the Seventh-day previous,) and 
was as large as usual, A considerable num- 
‘ber of Friends from other Yearly Meetings, 
with minutes or certificates, were in attend- 
ance. After the reading of such of these cre- 
dentials as were produced by the Clerk of the 
Select meeting, and a few others for Friends 
who were not members of the Select Meet- 
ing, the Clerk proceeded to read some of 
the epistles from the other Yearly Meetings 
on this continent, the London epistle ad- 
dressed to this meeting, that from Dublin, 
and also the printed General Epistle from 
| London. The subject of corresponding with 
New England was then taken up, and most 
of the remaining part of the sitting occupied 
with discussing it, when the meeting decided 
not to read the communication received from 
the larger body there. 
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ship, and that they may realize the privileges 
thereof to the comfort of their souls, 

** Fourth-day, the remainder of the epistles 
were read, except that from North Carolina, 
which had not come to hand, and a Commit- 
tee to prepare essays of replies was appointed, 
A request from Pennsville, Chesterfield, and 
Plymouth Monthly Meetings, through Still- 
water Quarter, for the establishment of a 
new Quarterly Meeting, was read, and a 
committee appointed to visit the meetings 
making the request, also the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Stillwater, and the other three Monthly 
Meetings of which it is composed, and report 
next year. 

* 'T'wo Friends, one from Baltimore, and the 
other from Indiana, having presented minutes 
from their respective Yearly Meetings, autho- 
rizing them to attend at Ohio Yearly Meeting 
and ‘present the document prepared by the 
Conference at Baltimore, which minutes were 
read, the meeting entered on the consideration 
of the subject, and after a long and widely 
diverging discussion, it came to the judgment 
that the document ought not to be read. 

“On Third-day morning, the representatives} ‘ On Fifth-day afternoon, the minutes of the 
reported that they had conferred together, but | Meeting for Sufferings were read, and its pro- 
had not agreed on any names to offer to the|ceedings approved; and notwithstanding no 
meeting for Clerk and Assistant, whereupon) way had opened to take any active measures 
the established custom of this meeting was) relative to the oppressed condition of our fel- 
| followed, and a minute made continuing the|low men of the African race, yet that body 
Friends who had served the meeting in those| has had the subject weightily before it, and a 
stations last year. Some remaining minutes / desire was felt that this righteous cause might 
| for strangers present were read, making about | have its due place in our hearts, and that as 
| twenty in all. a body we may be favoured to do that which 

“The state of Society as represented by the| our Holy Head would have us to do, in plead- 
| reports from the Quarters, were entered upon, | ing the cause of this oppressed and deeply 
and the meeting was brought under exercise | injured people. 
on account of deficiencies manifested in the} ‘The Boarding-School Committee made an 
faithful support of some of our Christian testi-| interesting report; and although a less num- 
monies, ‘I'hat of a neglect by some of the| ber of our beloved youth have been partaking 
|due attendance of our Teligious meetings, is| of its benefits during the past year than would 
|one which was cause of sorrow ; and a desire | have been desirable, yet we trust its useful- 
| prevailed that Overseers and other concerned | ness is apparent in the different portions of 
Friends might be faithful, in timely admonish- | the Yearly Meeting; and we desire that 
ing such as are remiss herein, or are in other| Friends may more generally avail themselves 
respects in danger of suffering loss through | of the opportunity of placing their children 
uolaithfulness ; remembering the apostolic ex- therein, that they may reap the advantages 
hortation, ‘‘Take heed therefore unto your- | which such an institution affords, 
selves and to all the flock, over the which the} ‘The Committee having charge of our 
| Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.’ establishment among the Shawnees west of the 

“The testimony which we have from the| | Mississippi, in connexion with that of Balti- 
first rise of our Society borne against a hire- | more and Indiana, made a satisfactory report, 
ling ministry, was felt to be of great import. | by which it appears that the school has been 
ance to us, and notwithstanding distraints are | kept up the past year with an average of thirty 
not made upon us in this land, as is the case! pupils, who appear to be progressing satisfac- 
on the other side of the Atlantic, we are nev-|torily. A precious feeling pervaded this sit- 
ertheless bound to faithfulness thereto, in its| ting, and gave cause to believe, that although 
different bearings. It was cause of regret that | a shaken, yet we are not a forsaken people. 
in most of the reports relative thereto, there| ‘* On Sixth-day, the essays of Epistles were 
was an exception made on account of some of read and approved ; and the business being all 
our members at times attending the meetings| gone through, the meeting was favoured to 
of those who support a hireling ministry, and| close under a feeling of ‘solemnity ; to meet 
a desire was felt and expressed, particularly | again at the usual time next year,” 
on account of the young and rising generation, | 
that they might be preserved within the en-| In introducing into our columns to-day, the 
closure of the fear of God, and not indulge an} account of the Bank of England, it was not 
inclination to be present where a man- made | with a wish to call up before our readers 
| ministry is exercised, which may prove very | | visions of wealth, calculated to awaken feel- 
prejudicial to their growth in vital religion : jings of cupidity or envy; but to give them 
but rather that they” may keep to our own! some correct idea of an institution “that exer- 
religious meetings, and our plain way of wor-| cises, and must continue to exercise, directly 
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or indirectly, a powerful influence on all the 


monetary transactions of the world. ‘ The 
love of money,” said the apostle, ‘ is the root 
of all evil;” but in the present state of the 
world, money seems absolutely necessary for 
the comfort and advancement of civilized man, 
and it may be made a potent agent for good, 
as well as for evil. The best and wisest of 
men, while they hold in remembrance that it 
possesses no intrinsic worth, cannot neverthe- 
theless be insensible to the influence which it 
exercises over individuals and communities. 
It is to the great inequality of wealth that 
much of the evil that annoys and distresses 
civil society, is to be attributed, The accu- 
mulation of immense riches in the hands of| 
comparatively a few, necessarily involves 
great evils, which, though apparently antago- 
nistic, spring from the same root, and unite in 
maintaining each other. Luxury, pride, and 
profligacy, separately or combined, almost 
universally exist among those with whom 
wealth abounds ; while those who are kept by 
poverty deprived of the proper comforts of| 
life, are too apt in their inadequately requited 
struggles for a subsistence, to give place to 
servility, dishonesty, and depravity. Not that 
riches or poverty necessarily lead to these | 
consequences, for as he that has acquired | 
much, and isa good steward of the manifold | 
gifts of God, will be beneficent and a humble | 
agent of the Most High to dispense his bless- 
ings on others, so he that has little of this 
world’s goods, if he is rich in faith, will walk | 
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of the obstacles which have heretofore most 
powerfully impeded the extension of civiliza- 
tion, and knowledge of the Christian religion. 
What effect may result from the immense ad- 
ditions yearly made to the amount of gold in 
actual possession, destroying the standard of 
value which it has so long maintained, and 
thereby unsettling the corresponding worth of 
all other commodities, and rendering every 
one uncertain of his actual wealth, remains a 
problem not yet solved, and which is exciting 
the apprehension of the political economist. 
So far the demands of commerce, and of inter- 
nal improvements, appear to have nearly 
equalled the supply of the precious metals, and 
notwithstanding the accumulation of gold in 
the Bank of England, we hear as yet of no 
material alteration in monetary aflairs that 
can be attributed thereto. 
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phia, on Sixth-day, the 8th of next month, at 
7 o'clock, p.m. The Committee on Instruc- 
tion, meet on the same day, at 4 Pp, m. 

The Visiting Committee attend the Semi- 
annual Examination of the Schools, to be held 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of the month. 


Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 
Philad., Ninth mo. 25th, 1852, 





Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 


A few more scholars are desired for the 
Winter Term, to commence the 2nd of Elev- 
;enth month next. Those inclining to send, 
| are requested to make early application to 


YaRDLEY WARNER, 


Warren Tavern P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
| Ninth month 22d, 1852. 

Wanted also a young woman, to assist in 
teaching. Apply as above. 





| 
Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


| The Winter Session of Friends’ Boarding-School at 

West-town, will commence on Second-day, the Ist of 
the Eleventh month, 

| Parents and others intending to send children to 
the School, will please make early application to 
Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry 

| street, Philadelphia. 

Stages will leave Friends’ Buokstore, at No, 84 
Mulberry street, on Second-day, the Ist, and Third. 
| day, the 2nd of the Eleventh month, at 12 o’cluck, a. 
The baggage wagon will leave the same place on 
Third.day morning, at 8 o'clock. 

It is very desirable that the children should be 








very unequal division of the good things of| 
this life, we cannot doubt is one of the eflects 
of men being unwilling to have their wants 
and wishes regulated by the inward Teacher, 
the Spirit and Light of Christ, which if faith- | 
fully regarded, would set a limit to the pos-| 
sessions or accumulations of all, and dispense 
of his abundance, a sufficiency to each. This 
is a consideration which it behoves us all to 
keep in view. 

The discovery of rich auriferous deposits in 
California, and more recently in Australia, is 
giving rise to events that must produce mar- | 
vellous changes in the relations and condition | 
of all the great nations on the globe. ‘The 
rapid settlement of the Pacific coast of Ame- 
rica, by an active, daring, and enterprizing 
race, who possess the will and the ability to 
push their commerce across to the opposite 
shore of India and China; the inroad that the | 
love of gold has made and is extending on the | 
long cherished exclusiveness and prejudices 
of the Chinese, inducing them to flock by | 
thousands into a land of freedom and of Chris- 
tian profession; and the probable speedy 
establishment of an independent government 
in far off Australia, by a people speaking the 
English language, acquainted with the genius 
of free government, and accustomed to the 
achievements of Anglo-Saxon energy,—are 
facts which we think must bring home to 
every reflecting mind the conviction, that in 
the ordering of Him, who, “ from seeming 
evil still educes good,” the unexpected disco- 
very to which these events are attributable, 
will ultimately lead to the removal of some | 
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A Stated Meeting of the Association of 
Friends for the Free Instruction of Adult 
Coloured Persons, will be held on Fifth-da 
evening, Tenth month 7th, at 74 o’clock, in 
the third-story room of No, 84 Arch street, 


Cares J, ALLEN, Secretary. 


the Instruction of Poor Children. 

A Stated Meeting of The Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children, will be held on Second-day evening, 
the 4th inst., at 74 oclock, in the committee- 
room, Mulberry street meeting-house, 

Epwarp Ricute, Clerk. 
Philad., Tenth month Ist, 1852. 





WEST.TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West-town, will meet zm Philadel- 


taken or sent to the School punctually, on the days 
designated, 


Philad., Ninth mo. 21st, 1852, 





WANTED 

To commence at the opening of the Winter 
|Session, a Teacher for the Girls’ Primary 
| School, at West-town Boarding-school. Apply 
|to Hannah Rhoads, Marple, Delaware county, 
Pa.; Beulah H. Nicholson, Haddonfield, N. 
J.; Sidney Coates, No, 330 Arch street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 
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| POSTAGE ON OUR PAPER, 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three 
months, if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ; 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents, 
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Marriep, on Fiith-day, the 23rd ult., at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Parkersville, Chester county, Pa. Ben- 
| JamiN Hoopes, Jr., of Néw Garden, to Exizapern, 


| The Philadelphia Association of Friends for | daughter of William and Margaret Walter, of the 


former place. 





Diep, at Frankford, Philadelphia county, Pa., on the 
16th of Eighth month last, Mary, wife of Abner Wool- 
man, in the 59th year of her age ; a member of Frank. 
ford Monthly and particular Meeting. 





»in Sadsbury township, Chester county, Pa., 
on the evening of the 12th ultimo, in the 6th year of 
her age, ANNA CoLemAN; and on the morning of the 
14th, Lucy K., in the 3rd year of her age, both daugh- 
ters of Benjamin D. and Elizabeth C. Johnson, 
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